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‘Introduction. 

Definitions of dependency vary widely, and do not always imply 
a cause for the phenomenon. The legal connotation as set forth in 
Section 1645 of the General Code of the State of Ohio (1) illustrates 
well the latter point. Thus defined a dependent is, “any child under 
eighteen years of age who is dependent upon the public for support; 
or who is destitute, homeless, or abandoned; or who has not proper 
parental care or guardianship; or who begs or receives alms; or who 
is given away or disposed of in any employment, service, exhibition, 
occupation, or vocation contrary to any law of this state; who is 
found living in a house of ill-fame or with any vicious or disreputable 
persons; or whose home by reason of neglect, cruelty, or depravity 
on the part of its parents, step-parent, or other person in whose care 
it may be, is an unfit place for such a child; or is prevented from re- 
ceiving proper education because of the conduct or neglect of its 
parent, step-parent, guardian, or other person in whose care it may 
be; or whose environment is such as to warrant the state in the in- 
terest of the child, in assuming its guardianship.” This definition 
fails to deal with specific causes of dependency. 

The sociological definition of Henderson (2) is more eclectic 
than the legal. According to this author dependents are considered 
to be, “those, who from any cause, exist by means supplied by the 
voluntary acts of the community, by gifts from public funds or pri- 
vate sources.” This point of view agrees with the legal aspect in that 
dependents are recipients of public support, but at the same time sug- 
gests heterogeneous causes. ‘Due to the fact that Henderson has 
not set any age limit in his definition, it may be interpreted to cover 
not only child dependents but also cases of pauperism and general 
poverty. Of the more recent sociological treatises that of Gillin (3) 
places most emphasis on the socio-economic factors involved. He 
maintains that they are far more important than either heredity or 
the physical environment as causes of dependency. 
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Purpose 

While it is not the intent of the present article to give a precise 
definition of dependency, it does seem that the ultimate scientific valye 
of social causation is contingent in some degree upon the experimental 
evaluation of variously assigned social causes. Howett (4) in an 
attempt to throw some light on this point has analyzed 1981 cases ryp- 
ning over a period of seven years. He concludes “that there is no 
one dominant factor which causes dependency .... unless it js 
that the home is not functioning fully in its place in our civilization,” 
The author attempts no weighting of social factors except to state 
that there are entirely too many broken homes. In the light of the 
numerous social factors which are suggested as functioning in de- 
pendency, and since there seems to be some necessity for determining 
the values of these various social categories, both in relation to their 
significance as ultimate causes, and as to their separate specific values, 
the purpose of the present study is (a) to attempt an analysis of the 
social factors of dependency, and (b) to raise questions regarding 
the cogency of the theory of social causation. 


Method 
In a previous number of this bulletin the writer (5) has illus- 


trated a plan of social follow-up which was used experimentally by 
the field workers of the Division of Charities of Ohio. Two of the 
total number of questions on which reports were submitted have been 
used for this analysis. They are: 

(a) Is child a ward because of: (Check term which applies.) 

( ) Parental neglect. ( ) Broken home. 
( ) Inability to adjust. ( )  Inlegitimacy. 

(b) Is home broken? (Check term or terms which apply.) 
() Father dead. ( ) Mother dead. ( ) Both parents dead. 
( ) Divorce. ( ) Separation. ( ) Immorality. 

In each of these questions the field worker was required to check 
the factor or factors which applied to the individual whose case 
was being followed. 

It is important to make clear what was expected in the first of 
these two questions. An attempt was made to anticipate, as far as 
possible, all the circumstances which might be assigned as unitary 
causes of dependency. The analysis of data later will show how il- 
advised was the attempt to isolate any single factor or group of fac 
tors. While the original purpose of the follow-up was not to use 
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the second of the two questions in the analysis of social factors, 
yet because of a certain interdependence of the first and second ques- 
tions, final analysis took a different form than was at first contem- 
plated. An example makes this point clear. A child might become 
dependent because of a broken home. However, the use of this 
unit statement told nothing of the surrounding or contributory circum- 


stances. The home might have been disrupted because of several 
reasons such as, both parents dead, or immorality, which are widely 
varying circumstances and are important from the standpoint of the 
best understanding of the case. Because of the interrelation of the 
two questions, they have been analyzed conjunctively. 

Data 

Information was definite and complete on 227 cases. Within the 
limits of the number studied, the cases represent a fair random sampl- 
ing, since they were not picked to represent any one type of social 
factor. The cases, however, are select in the sense that, being de- 
pendent children, they are the best group upon which to base a study 
of social causation. 

Table I shows the number and percentages of children who be- 
came dependent from various alleged causes or complications of these 
causes. These data are derived wholly from the first question. 

TABLE I. SOCIAL CAUSES OF DEPENDENCY 

Cause of dependency Cases Per cent 
Parental neglect 56 25 
Inability to adjust , 3 
Broken home 79 35 
Illegitimacy 28 12 
Parental neglect plus inability to adjust I oO 
Parental neglect plus broken home 36 16 
Parental neglect plus illegitimacy 8 4 
Inability to adjust plus broken home II 5 
Parental neglect plus inability to adjust plus 

illegitimacy I oO 


a _ 


Total 227 100 
While the foregoing table gives some clue to the general social 
conditions related to dependency, it tells nothing of contributory cir- 
cumstances. A more refined analysis brings to light certain implica- 
tions which data from the first question do not explain. In the fol- 
lowing tables some refinement of analysis is attempted. That is, 
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where the stated cause of dependency is parental neglect, broken 
home, or other such causes, these have been analyzed in conjunction 
with their related factors. These related factors are derived from 
the second question. Percentages in Tables II to VII are based on 
the number of cases in each category. 
TABLE II. PARENTAL NEGLECT 

Contributing cause Cases Per cent 
By father after mother’s death 14 25 
Due to separation ‘ II 
Due to immorality 8 
By mother after father’s death 
By mother after father’s death; report of 

immorality of mother 
Due to separation and immorality 
Due to physical incapacity of parents 
Due to enconomic inefficiency of parents 
Both parents in infirmary 
Due to divorce 


Total 56 

From Table I it is seen that 25 per cent of cases become depen- 
dent because of parental neglect. But in order to understand the full 
significance of this cause, it is important to know the reasons for 
neglect. A glance at Table II reveals some of the associated fac- 
tors. This table gives in detail the number and percentage of cases 
for each factor contributory to parental neglect. 

TABLE III. BROKEN HOME 

Contributing cause Cases Per cent 
Death of both parents 
Death of mother 
Separation 
Death of father 
Death of father; mother immoral 
Separation and immorality 
Divorce 
Miscellaneous—complication of causes 
Immorality 


Total 


Of all the causes assigned, those who became dependent because 
of the broken home form the largest group. They constitute about 
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35 per cent of the total number of cases. This is in agreement with 
the conclusion of Howett (4). However, Table III shows the num- 
ber and percentages of those who became dependent because of fac- 
tors related to the broken home. 
TABLE IV. ILLEGITIMACY 

Contributing cause Cases Per cent 
Immorality 20 72 
Separation and immorality 4 14 
Miscellaneous—illegitimacy after father’s death, 

separation, etc. 4 14 
Total 28 100 

Perhaps of the data presented in the present study, illegitimacy 
is the most directly related as a social cause of dependency. Table 
IV shows that it is less complicated by other factors than previous 
social causes have been. Although the number of cases in this cate- 
gory is small, the data show a preponderant number whose dependency 
is associated directly with immorality. 

TABLE V. PARENTAL NEGLECT PLUS BROKEN HOME 
Contributing cause Cases Per cent 
Separation 25 
Death of mother 22 
Separation and immorality 14 
Separation, divorce, and immorality 14 
Death of mother and immorality of father II 
Divorce 8 
Miscellaneous 6 


Total 36 100 

In about 16 per cent of cases, dependency was reported as being 
caused by a combination of the two categories shown in Table V. 
Evidently the social worker had some difficulty in differentiating be- 
tween the two categories, or in making one mutually exclusive of the 
other. The table with its detailed analysis of allied contributing fac- 
tors is significant in that it discloses some of the complexities result- 
ing from an analysis of social causes. 

Tables VI and VII show two other combinations of categories, 
containing 4 and 5 per cent, respectively, of the total number of cases. 
Both groups are small, and, therefore, limited in significance. How- 
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ever, they show the difficulties of rendering a direct single social 
explanation of dependency. 
TABLE VI. PARENTAL NEGLECT PLUS ILLEGITIMACY 


Contributing cause Cases Per cent 
Immorality 6 76 
Father dead; mother. immoral I 12 
Separation and immorality I 12 
Total 8 100 
TABLE VII. INABILITY TO ADJUST PLUS BROKEN HOME 
Contributing cause Cases Per cent 
Death of mother 4 36 
Divorce 3 28 
Miscellaneous 4 36 
Total IL 100 


Of the 227 cases, 218 have been shown in tabular form. The 
remainder did not lend themselves to this method of treatment. Sey- 
en were reported as dependent because of inability to adjust. The 
original purpose of this category was an attempt to differentiate that 
group of individuals in whom there were inherent anomalies, such 
as, constitutional instability, perverse social habits, or other such in- 
fluences which seem to lead to dependency. Many of the children 
on whom psychological studies had been made were diagnosed as 
mentally unstable. It was thought that a relationship might exist be- 
tween this diagnosis and inability to adjust. The plan was not feas- 
ible. Only three cases were reported as dependent because of inability 
to adjust to their own homes, while three were complicated with 
separation of the parents, and one with the father’s death and im- 
morality of the mother. Two other cases are complicated in such 
a way with several of the categories that an analysis was impossible. 
In one instance separation is mentioned and in the other illegitimacy 
and gross neglect. 

In studying the results of the foregoing Tables II to VII, one is 
impressed not so much by the unitary causes or their combinations, 
—parental neglect, broken home, and others, but by the various factors 
which contribute to these categories. Facts more far-reaching and 
more adequate to the explanation of dependency are found in the cir- 
cumstances surrounding parental neglect and the other commonly as- 
signed social causes indicated in the first question. Table VIII is 
an attempt to show the importance of these related circumstances. 
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All data in this table are derived from Tables II to VII. For ex- 
ample, the cases appearing after immorality are the number in which 
dependency was ascribed to that factor, even though this contri- 
buting cause may have been associated with parental neglect or any 
of the other more general circumstances. The same precedure fol- 
lows with the analysis of other contributing factors. In some in- 
stances, immorality and the other items in Table VIII have been 
complicated with separation, death of one parent, and so on. Where 
TABLE VIII. SUMMARY OF CONTRIBUTING FACTORS 


Factors contributing to parental neglect, etc. Cases Percent 
Immorality 78 34 
Death of mother 44 19 
Separation or divorce 44 19 
Death of both parents 24 II 
Miscellaneous 17 8 
Death of father 15 7 
Economic or physical incapacity 5 2 
Total 227 100 


such is the case this has been disregarded, and the cases have been 
grouped where they seem to fit best. An example makes this point 
clear. Seven cases in which parental neglect is cited as the unitary 
cause of dependency have as contributory factors—“by mother after 
father’s death; report of immorality of mother.” These seven cases 
are included under immorality in Table VIII, the other conditions 
being disregarded. 

Of course, where immorality or any other contributing factor is 
associated with something else, it is difficult to determine the relative 
importance of these conditions. However, the writer has attempted 
to differentiate between major and minor relationships so that the 
allignment of factors shown in Table VIII represents what is believed 
to be a reasonably reliable analysis of major contributing factors. 
The fact that there is a history of immorality in 34 per cent of the 
cases is significant. For, in spite of other contributory factors which 
may be complicated with immorality, such as separation with im- 
morality, the fact that there is this history in more than one-third 
of the cases studied throws some light on the problem of evaluating 
social causes of dependency. The measure of its importance can be 
judged when it is considered that immorality appeared either alone 
or in conjunction with some other contributing cause almost twice 
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as many times as any other social factor shown in the previous table. 

Another interesting result shown by Table VIII is the compara- 
tive percentage of children who become dependent because of the 
death of father or mother. Approximately 19 per cent are dependent 
because of the death of the mother, while only 7 per cent become 
public charges after the death of the father. This finding may illus. 
trate the measure of difference between parental attitudes, that is, 
the greater responsibility of the mother. 

Discussion 

Experimentally approached, the number of social factors that may 
-be differentiated as explanatory of dependency is markedly fewer 
than those pointed out by Gillin. This author seems to have appealed 
to expediency or seeming causes in citing such factors as “unwise 
philanthropy,” “political maladjustments,” “industrial disputes,” and 
other such, as explanatory of the phenomenon. While he has work- 
ed out an extended classification of social factors, the present in- 
vestigation suggests that but few of the items of his classification 
can be put to the experimental test. 

Another fact worthy of attention is the complexity of social situ- 
ations which seem to be at the root of dependency. While it is true 
that analysis by category, as shown in Table I, reveals some import- 
ant social facts, these do not by any means tell the whole story. Only 
as these unit categories are analyzed in conjunction with contributory 
causes is the picture completed. While complexity is characteristic 
of social causation, marked variability from factor to factor is not 
without significance. This variability is so great as to raise at least 
two questions. The first of these relates to the weighting given to 
various social factors. This has been given more exact emphasis in 
other connections. The data here presented, undoubtedly, indicate 
the greater potency of some factors than of others as causes of de- 
pendency. 

The second question bears on the adequacy of the theory of social 
causation. This question has added force when Table VIII is con- 
sidered in which the contributory factors have been analyzed. It has 
been pointed out that in more than one-third of the cases studied 
there is a history of immorality. Woolley and Weidensall (6) re 
port a study of unmarried mothers in which they show that not more 
than 20 per cent of the unmarried mothers can safely be pronounced 
as normal in intelligence. In contrast about 50 per cent of the mar- 
ried mothers can be so considered. The authors conclude that from 
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4o to 50 per cent of the unmarried mothers are so low-grade mentally 
as to make fife under institutional care the only happy one for them- 
selves and the most economical for society. In the light of this in- 
vestigation it seems possible that immorality is not a social cause of 
dependency, but is in reality one of the symptoms of some more 
fundamental deficiency. Immorality may be the precipitating cir- 
cumstance for dependency, but at the root of the whole problem there 
are probably causes inherent in the individual. 

An inspection of the remaining categories in Table VIII brings 
to the foreground the fact that most of these assigned causes are 
coupled with personal irresponsibility in some form. Foresighted par- 
ents provide for exigencies by means of fraternal organizations and 
insurance. Such provision assures that children will have a modicum 
of care in the event of death of one or both parents. Among average 
families orphan children are often reared by relatives. In cases of 
separation or divorce it is a common practice for one or the other 
of the parents to accept the responsibility of caring for the offspring. 

With these and other normal and adequate social outlets for 
child provision available, how may the lack of responsibility on the 
part of negligent parents be interpreted? How explain the fact that 
many children faced with the same conditions as illustrated in Table 
VIII do not become dependent? In answer to these queries the 
writer raises the question as to whether the difference between re- 
sponsibility and irresponsibility is not related to a germinal element. 
Two writers throw some light on the problem. Pintner (7) summar- 
izing the psychological work done on dependents points out that men- 
tal deficiency is a common factor in dependency. Sherlock (8) con- 
cludes that defectiveness of feelings is more or less proportional to 
the degree of mental defect. If the point of view of these two writers 
is significant, we may conclude that dependents are defective both in 
general endowment and feeling. And if, as Goddard (9) believes, 
efficiency is a function of the type of inherited structure, it is plaus- 
ible that parental irresponsibility is nothing more nor less than a 
symptom of hereditary defect. If dependency is regarded from the 
biological point of view, and dependents are considered as incapable 
of making the most adequate and exacting kinds of social adjustment, 
it is patent that psycho-social studies must look more deeply than 
the immediate conditions which have precipitated dependency. Grant- 
ing that children inherit the biological qualities of their parents it 


is particularly worth noting that the adoption of such a viewpoint 
would tend to emphasize discriminative methods of placement. 
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A Follow-up Case Study 
Myra W. Kuenzel 
Research Psychologist, The Training School at Vineland New Jersey 


The following study was taken from a group of similar studies 
made on several feeble-minded “children” who are receiving colon 
irrigation treatment to determine the influence of such treatment on 
disturbed cases. The medical aspects of the study are being directed 
by Dr. Edwin H. Van Deusen, our visiting physician, in consultation 
with Dr. Henry A. Cotton, Medical Director of the New Jersey State 
Hospital at Trenton, and two members of his staff, Dr. Robert G, 
Stone and Dr. Paul B. Means. This article is intended to describe 
our method of psychological follow-up study in determining the in- 
fluence of this treatment on the everyday conduct of the patients, 
It provides a concrete illustration of the method as described in the 
September issue of the Bulletin.* The summarizing report made by 
the psychological laboratory prior to treatment and the data secured 
during the first cycle of colonic irrigation are given. Another cycle 
of treatment is progressing at the present time. 


FORE-TREATMENT ewig 





NAME: Gregory H. AGE: 39.8 RPT. BY: M. W.K. DATE: 4/27/21 
HO METOWN: R Pa. RCD. FROM: Home BORN: 6/ Ne 78 87 ADM.: 1/6/26 
PROBLEM: Special Study GEN’L ABILITY: 8—10 years 
NOTE Gregory H., a moron, forty years old, is so list- 


less and depressed that his working capacity is 
affected. In his work and training assignments his supervisors per- 
mit him to select his own job each day for he cannot be depended upon 
to get assigned work done. This behavior suggested the advisability of 
special study. In December he was examined by Dr. R. G. Stone of 
the Trenton State Hospital. Definite foci of infection were discov- 
ered of types known to cause mental conditions similar to that found 
in Gregory. Treatment in accord with these findings is to be begun 
in the near future. A review of the facts of the case and a deter- 
mination of his present status are pertinent prior to the time of treat- 
ment and as a basis for follow-up study. 

PREVIOUS HISTORY 
FAMILY Gregory’s father is the successful proprietor of 

a bargain store in R——, Pennsylvania. He is 
sixty-seven years old and seems of nervous temperament. In 1925 
the mother died of apoplexy at the age of sixty-six years. Gregory 
“———* Cf. Psychological Follow-up in Treatment Studies by E. A. Doll. Training 
School Bulletin, September, 1927. Vol. 24, No. 5, pp. 76-79. 
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is the older of two children. His brother has a Ph. D. degree and 

is a professor of physics in a western university. 

NATAL Instruments were used at the time of birth. The 
parents ascribe brain injury due to the instru- 

ments as the cause of his mental deficiency. 


INFANCY AND Gregory was born on a farm and lived there 
CHILDHOOD fifteen years. He walked at eighteen months and 

talked when two years old. His mental retarda- 
tion was noted when he was about three years of age. 


EDUCATION He began school at six and quit at fourteen 
; years. Report of school progress is not available. 
INDUSTRIAL Gregory was employed in a spinning mill for 
EXPERIENCE twelve years where he did spinning, cleaned ma- 
chinery, and did odd jobs. He received $1.25 
a week and is said to have saved $300. After rising and getting his 
own breakfast he went to work at 7 o’clock. The work was inter- 
mittent. When not employed he would be on the streets with the 
town loafers. 
INTERESTS Before working in the mill he played with chil- 
dren younger than himself. He was fond of 
crowds and of visiting with others. He liked the farm. He was in- 
terested in the radio and victrola, and liked card games. He attended 
church regularly. After his mother’s death he became quite lonesome, 
dissatisfied and nervous. 
HABITS His father said that Gregory would rather go 
without food than ask that it be passed to him. 
He also remarked that this boy was a light sleeper. 
INSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
PHYSICAL Gregory was admitted to the Training School 
1/6/26. His physical examination at that time 
showed vision 20/30; a deflected nasal septum; perforated right ear 
drum; round shoulders, flat chest; flat feet; faint mitral murmurs; 
vocal fremitus ; a negative Wasserman; enlarged liver; some function- 
al disturbance as evidenced by a jaundiced condition; hypersensitivity ; 
haemoglobin 75% ; tonsils, adenoids, and part of uvula removed. 

In December, 1926, Dr. Stone reported several teeth extracted; 
infected tonsils; jaundice beginning for the thitd time since admission 
to the School; occasional pain in the right shoulder and lower right 
quadrate; intestinal stasis; and bowel elimination requiring 48 hours 
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except when purgatives were used. No definite psychotic tendencies 
were noted although a mild depression was said to come on about 
twice a week. Some nights Gregory was unable to sleep because of 
this depression. Dr. Stone recommended that attention be given the 
infected tonsils and that treatment be given in accord with the find- 
ings of dental and gastro-intestinal X-rays. He advised that colonic 
irrigations be given over a long period of time. He suggested the 
possibility of some gall bladder trouble and also of chronic appendi- 
Citis. 
EDUCATIONAL According to the educational examination on ad- 
mission this boy classified in the fourth grade. 
He has not received school training here because of his age. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL The mental test data as well as his conduct 
and conversation during several psychological 
examinations suggested that he was unstable as well as subnormal. 
His Binet mental age in April, 1926, was 7.3 years and in January, 
1927, was 8.5 years. The responses to the first test covered a range 
of nine years while the second examination ranged over eight years. 
The qualitative analysis of the Binet results were particularly sig- 
nificant in showing an instability of behavior. Other test data since 
admission were as follows: Smedley physical measurements aver- 
age for adults, 96th percentile ; Smedley psychophysical measurements 
average for age 17.0 years, 7th percentile ; Witmer formboard perform- 
ances on successive tests 7.0 and 7.5 years, O percentiles; Porteus 
Maze test average for age 5.0 years, O percentile; Ohio Literacy test 
average for age 14.0 years, 43rd percentile, 8th to 9th grade ability. 
His personality during the last examination was characterized by such 
traits as : amiability, egocentricity, frankness, apathy, indifference, and 
suggestibility. 
SOCIAL Gregory required a month for social adjustment 
after admission. During this period he. was 
more or less homesick. He talked a great deal about his home. and 
wanted to go back. He still plans a trip there. He allowed boys to 
take food away from him at the table. He frequently wandered about 
the grounds by himself. After a month’s trial.both the laundry and 
farm departments reported that they were unable to use him because 
of his “laziness.” At the present time he is interested in the work 
in the cow barn and does about as much work as the other boys sched- 
uled there. He is said to tire very easily. In the poultry depart- 
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ment he shows no interest. He sits in a corner on a bale of hay 
most of the afternoon or will wander off with a pal of his on a walk 
about the grounds. Sometimes he will sweep the floor of the feed 
barn but this is the extent of his effort. 

FOLLOW-UP DATA 


In following the behavior changes in Gregory H. prior to, dur- 
ing, and following the first cycle of colonic irrigation we employed a 
social-behavior score card method and an industrial-behavior score card 
method devised specifically to meet this need. These methods (the 
former devised by Mr. Lloyd N. Yepsen and the latter by the writer 
with the cooperation of the laboratory staff as a whole) make it pos- 
sible to obtain accurate and reliable estimates of behavior changes 
with a high degree of objectivity. Although the methods are still in 
experimental form (they are described in forthcoming articles) we 
have good reason to believe that variations in these scores reliably 
indicate significant changes in personal and industrial adjustments. 
In social behavior the scores range from 14 to 70, and in industrial 
behavior from 19 to 66, with high scores indicating favorable adjust- 
ment in both scales. All scores were obtained by the writer from 
employees who are well acquainted with Gregory from personal con- 
tact in his cottage life and in his daily work. 

1927 

3/9 Social Behavior score 48. In the cottage he is “accepted 
readily as one of the group;” “he is considerate of others ;” 
“he is courteous ;” he is “willingly a member of group ac- 
tivities ;” he “often becomes dissatisfied; and “he must 
be given frequent attention.” 

3/28 Behavior score 50. Industrial Behavior scores: Dairy 
48, Poultry 33. In the cottage he was said to be less dis- 
satisfied and more interested in the activities of the group. 
In the cow barns he does whatever he wishes to do. He 
is assigned no special work since he works best when given 
choice in selecting his own job. He cleans out the stalls 
but his supervisor doesn’t think him strong enough to use 
a wheelbarrow. In the poultry department he “does what 
he likes, consisting mostly of sitting around all afternoon.” 
However, when he works he sweeps and picks up sticks 
in the yards. 

4/4 Social Behavior score 50. Industrial Behavior scores: 
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Dairy 52, Poultry 35. His cottage attendant reports that 
“he always wants something different.” He is progress- 
ing in his work in the dairy. He was “off duty last week 
because of illness” in the poultry department. 

Social Behavior score 54. Industrial Behavior scores: 
Dairy 49, Poultry 30. The boys “played with him only o¢- 
casionally, not often” during the past week, according to 
his cottage attendant. However, he improved in his jn- 
dustriousness about the cottage for he now “must be given 
only a few explanations and works well.” In both of 
his industrial assignments “he is given no instructions; he 
does whatever he likes.” 

Social Behavior score 53. No change. 

Social Behavior score 52. Industrial scores: Dairy 49, 
Poultry 33. He has shown “dissatisfaction frequently dur- 
ing the past week in the cottage.” The quality of his work 
is acceptable in the dairy but not sufficiently good to be 
liked by the poultryman. 

See special psychological summary and study below. 
Social behavior score 54. 

Colonic irrigations Nos. 1-4. 

Social Behavior score 56. Industrial Behavior scores: 
Dairy 42, Poultry 31. In the cottage Gregory works about 
ten minutes in his room and that is about as long as he 
applies himself. He is a very slow worker, There has 
been no change in his behavior during the past week. 


Colonic irrigations Nos. 5-7. 

Social Behavior score 56. There has been no change in 
his behavior. 

Colonic irrigations Nos. 8-9. 

Social Behavior score 53. Industrial Behavior scores: 
Poultry 32, Dairy 43. His cottage attendant reports that 
there has been no change. Gregory, he says, “can’t think 
of things. He took all afternoon and evening to write 
half a page (letter).” “He always wants something differ- 
ent, namely to go to town, or home to Pennsylvania.” 
The poultryman said Gregory is just as “lazy” as before. 


“He is afraid of the boys for they tease him.” According © 


to the dairyman, “he did better work during the past week. 
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He pays more attention to his work. I must allow him 
to pick his own job and then he works well.” 
5/25-31 Colonic irrigations Nos. 10-11. 


5/31 Social Behavior score 56. No change in his behavior. 
6/2-6 Colonic irrigations Nos. 12-13. 

6/7 Social Behavior score 51. No change in his behavior. 
6/13 Social Behavior score 51. No change in his behavior. 
6/20 Social Behavior score 48. Industrial Behavior scores: 


Poultry 34, Dairy 47. His cottage attendant reports that 
he is no different and that his treatments have made no 
change in his behavior. The poultryman sees no change 
in Gregory since the treatments began. He does no more 
work than formerly. The dairyman doesn’t think the 
treatments affected Gregory or his working capacity in 
any way. He reiterated that he assigns no work to Greg- 
ory but allows him to say what he’d like to do, such as 
clean the stalls, or dust down cobwebs. Under these con- 
ditions Gregory works steadily until noon for which he 
watches. If he can do as he pleases he works well. 
SUMMARY An analysis of these behavior scores week by 
week show that this boy “is accepted readily 
as one of the group,” that he “adjusts to the social situation,” that 
he is “dependable,” “truthful,” “courteous,” and “willing,” but “never 
does more than necessary.” His ratings as a whole have been quite 
uniform. However, on the basis of the total scores week by week 
it would seem that he had improved during the time of the colonic 
irrigations except for the fact that during the past three weeks his 
behavior is regressing to its former level. The cottage attendant 
reports that there has been no change in Gregory’s behavior. 


Gregory is interested in his work in the dairy and works as 
well as some of the other boys if left to select his own job. In the 
poultry department during the afternoon he seldom does any work 
unless it is that of sweeping the floor of the feed house. 

His record in the poultry department is quite uniform. “He is 
given no instruction, he does whatever he likes” since during his trial 
period he did not do as he was told: his “work is accepted although 
not liked:” he “shows no improvement;” he “watches for quitting 
time ;” he “loafs on the job;” and “works in a disinterested manner.” 
He “never finishes his job;” “the work would be better off without 
him,” for “he hasn’t enough ability for the job.” 

His record in the dairy is more variable, but in general shows 
that he selects his own work under the direction of his supervisor; 
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the work is acceptable after completion; “he gets as much done as 
do others in the same work;” he “could be replaced without loss to 
the work;” but he “has as much ability as this job requires.” 

This boy seems to be more interested in the work in the dairy 
barn than in that in the poultry department. His scores show that 
he does more work and better work in the dairy. The scores from 
the two departments parallel each other and show a drop in efficiency 
after the first three treatments. He has been steadily improving 
since but has not yet surpassed his former record. His supervisors 
have expressed the opinion that Gregory’s behavior remained unchang- 
ed during the period of treatment. 

An epitome of the behavior changes occurring in Gregory as in- 
dicated by the score-card method is presented graphically in the ac- 
companying cut. This shows the score-card data for the periods 
before, during, and after the irrigation treatment. The chart shows 
that there is no substantial change but only comparatively unimportant 
fluctuations in each of the three measures, except perhaps some 
general decline in his industrial adjustment in the dairy department, 
This is supported by the fact that recent readministration of the 


standard mental tests employed in the clinical study of this boy also ° 


show no appreciable changes. This substantial agreement in behavior 
scores is not due to failure of the method to indicate appreciable 
changes such as might be taking place, for experience with the method 
in other cases gives reliable indications of progress or decline in be- 
havior adjustments. 

In conclusion we wish to emphasize that this case study illus- 
trates a method of psychological follow-up by objective estimation of 
the behavior consequences of individual treatment. It is not presented 
as a diagnostic case study or as an argument for or against the merits 
of the particular treatment employed. 
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Gra h showing continuous scores in social and industrial adjustment in the case of 
regory H. before, during and after the first cycle of colonic irrigation treatment. 
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